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teacher and dictated to the pupil from Donatus, Cato, or the Latin psalter or prayer
book. Often, no doubt, the material was committed to memory by the boys without
their understanding the meaning of the words. Writing may sometimes have been
learned too, but it was not universally taught. Music took the form of instruction in
the accents of words and training in singing and chanting the phrases. The finger
elements of arithmetic and some simple fundamental operations may also have been
taught.

When there was little or no literature or fund of knowledge written in the
European vernaculars, and when all knowledge handed down by the church was in
Latin, learning to read and write Latin had a most practical value. Without it one could
not broaden his horizon beyond his own little niche. Nevertheless, the Latin of the
church was a foreign language to the Germanic and Celtic peoples of Western Europe.
It was therefore an astonishing achievement to whip into shape countless generations
of youths who must have found the learning of Latin in the schools always a difficult
and sometimes a distasteful task:

The road to the classical heritage has always lain through the schools....
So we find that at all periods the majority of those who came to know
something about the classics started young and, even if they later became great
scholars through their private efforts, acquired the beginnings of their com-
petence through the daily routine of the classroom: which makes the routine of
primary importance.4

By the end of the tenth century the Latinizing of the West was completed. The
educated class of Western Europe had learned its preparatory lessons and was now
ready to start out on its own. Mere repetition and imitation were no longer satisfying.
Strict limitations confining study solely to those parts of the classical literature that
bolstered church doctrine or the training of clerics were no longer so easily acceptable.
Secular studies in law, medicine, natural science, mathematics, philosophy, logic, and
rhetoric were to become more attractive than the literature of the Church Fathers.
Genuine assimilation and adaptation and reworking of the knowledge of the past
became the new order of the day. Boethius, Cassiodorus, Isidore, Bede, and Alcuin
gave way to Gerbert, John of Salisbury, Peter Abelard, Roger Bacon, and Thomas
Aquinas. From the eleventh century onward, the cathedral school and then the univer-
sity replaced the monastery as the chief citadel of higher learning. The propaedeutics
were completed; the education of the West was ready to begin. (See Figure 5.1-the
Curve of Educational Development in Western Civilization.)

B.   CIVILIZATION BUILDING IN THE
WEST (1000 A.D.-1400 A.D.)
In discussing the origins of the Mesopotamian, Egyptain, and Hellenic civilizations we
identified four major factors at work: urbanization, social differentiation, political
4Ibid., pp. 26-27.